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CHARIVARIA, 


Now that the town council has issued 
an order that no strap-hanger in a tram- 
car need pay a fare, it is a real pleasure 
to observe the renaissance of chivalry 
in Chicago. Men who used to go to 
earth behind evening papers on the 
entrance of a woman now spring to 
their feet in platoons without amoment’s 
hesitation. x * 

a 

In the same city there is at present a 
scarcity of funds such as has not been 
known since the great fire. According 
to the reports, even the police depart- 
ment is pressed for money. And 
when one remembers the ingenuity of 
American police - forces in raising the 
wind such a statement 


at the same time that a marriage is 
celebrated. « * 

Asbestos pockets for the accommo- 
dation of lighted pipes and cigars have 
been invented by an American tailor. 
Also useful for the modern novel. 

* % 

According to the Times, the general 
earliness of Spring is a cause of anxiety 
to the earnest gardener. We did not 
know that there were any earnest 
gardeners at this time of the vear. We 
thought they had all knocked off work 
to listen for the February cuckoo. 


In Devonshire, however, they have 
definitely given it up. “Even if the 
cuckoo has not actually been heard,” 
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Mr. Jonn N. Rapnaen told in a 
lecture last week the story of how 
Govunop, having a bad bilious attack, 
sat down at the piano and set it to 
music. We think this must have been 
the piece we heard at a concert not 
long ago, though Gounop’s name was 
not attached to it on the programme, 

Questioned concerning the bomb 
outrage at Walton Heath, an official of 
the Women’s Social and Political Union 
said: “It might have been done as a 
joke.” One has, of course, to be in the 
mood to appreciate this kind of genial 
fun. Once you see if, you laugh 


heartily. x * 





Man the Brute. Within a few 





becomes highly impres- 
sive, a 
o 
At a recent show a 
new kind of dog was 
exhibited. One of its 
points was that its feet 
were longer and larger 
than those of any Eng- 
lish breed. Almost cer- 
tainly one of the police- 
dogs of which we hear 
so much, 
* * 


Mr. ALLEN Baker, 
M.P.,: speaking at a 
dinner last week, said 
that the phrase, “ the 
quick and the dead,” 
was applicable to motor- 
omnibuses. The quick 
were those who dodged 
them; the dead were 


§ DROP INTO IT AT 
those whodidnot. Next 





Weighty Novice. ‘TALK ABOUT STEERING IN 
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ONCE.”’ 


CROWDED rooms! 


months, the wife and 
three daughters of a 
r resident in Pottsville, 


( i ieee Fk 
page 


Pa., U.S.A., have under- 
gone operations for ap- 
pendicitis. ‘ The head 
of the family,” adds our 
informant, “says he is 
enjoying perfect 
health.” He might at 
least have had the tact 
to pretend that he had 


toothache. 
eo 
A very poor time of it 
| prisoners in America 
jseem to have. Mr. 
BovurcHIER made us 
familiar with the Third 
Degree of the New York 
police; and now comes 
the news that, during 
trials in the Danville, 
Kentucky, police court, 


Alba 


Marus y9, 





I SEEMED TO 





week Mr. Baker will tell a new and 
diverting story about a curate and an 
ess: * * 

After sitting for fifty-four days, the 
Kolb’ vulture at the Zoo hatched 
out a chick, which it promptly ate. 
Encouraged by this episode, the au- 
thorities hope that in time the Kolb 
vulture may become self-supporting. 

* * 

News reaches us of a snail in the 
same collection which, according to 
the report, came out of its shell and 
crawled about uncovered. And we had 
hoped that the Salome craze was gone. 


A Bill has passed the Nevada State 
Legislature, by which persons wishing 
tor a divorce are compelled to stay in 
Reno six full months, instead of three, 
as in the brave old days; anda stampede 
of American citizens is expected hourly 
in the direction of Chinese Turkestan, 
Where a bill of divorce is written out 








VoL. CXLIy. 


writes a Devonian correspondent of an 
evening paper, “ I have just seen a fine 
specimen of the tortoise-shell butter- 
fly.” This craven spirit ill becomes 
the men of Devon. 


Complaints have been made of the 
disreputable appearance” of the grave- 
diggers present at funerals at Fulham 
Cemetery, and, in addition to being 
provided with a suitable uniform, it is 
understood that they are to be sent in 
| batches to the next play at the St. 
|James’s Theatre, in order that they 
| may acquire an ideal, at any rate, with 
pes to the trouser-leg. 


emg that the sound of firing gave 
them a headache. Unless the enemy, 
in the event of an invasion, consent to 
use air-guns, or somebody invents 
‘noiseless powder, we see no way out of 
i this impasse. 





Two Territorials have been fined for 


non-attendance at training, their defence | 


music will be played on 
the piano while the accused are testi- 
fying—the idea being that it will “ break 
down the stubborn wills of prisoners.” 
For ourselves, rather than-maintain our 
innocence in rag-time, we would plead 
guilty from the start. 
* 
A football match in Scotland had to 
be stopped the other day because the 
crowd, annoyed at a decision of the 
referee, broke on to the field in a solid 
mass and refused to go back again. 
Surely it would have been sufficient 
for Scotland to refuse to play football 
with France because of the violence of 
the French spectators, without going 
to the length of showing them how 
that sort of thing should really be 
done in style. 





‘* Moror-Brke, complete, less engine, frame, 
tank, coil, saddle, handlebar, tyres, etc., 
£4 5s."’"—Advt. in ** Motor Cycling."’ 

Too expensive. We simply can’t pay 
£4 5s. for the hooter. 
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HOW TO SAVE ENGLAND ON THE CHEAP. 
Colonel Srrxy addresses the National Reserve. 

[No sort of ridicule is here aimed at the good fellows who, without 
payment, have pledged themselves to serve in the nation’s defence 
and have been refused even the dignity of a uniform in recognition of 
the new order of chivalry. ] 


Men in your country’s ranks enrolled, 
This is indeed a sight that cheers— 
These serried lines composed of old 
Regulars, Tars, and Volunteers ! 
I hear that, when the foeman’s hordes come on, 
If we have not at once dismissed ’em 
You are prepared to render aid upon 
The voluntary system. 


That system, beautifully framed 
To glorify spontaneous work, 

Making the others feel ashamed— 
The loafers who elect to shirk— 

Long since has been our purest, fairest pride ; 
Under its sway the Empire waxes 

(Many indeed would have the rule applied 
To things like rates and taxes). 


Should ever England, by mistake, 
Demand of all her sons alike 

A common sacrifice to make, 
And learn in her defence to strike, 

If you will credit me, the soldiers’ friend, 
Grown old in service, old and hoary, 

That day, as I predict, will see the end 
Of our rough Island story. 


Men of the National Reserve! 
When Armageddon puts a strain 
Even upon the veteran’s nerve 
Beneath the bullets’ steady rain, 
Grateful for any help where things are warm, 
My Government will give permission 
To each of you to have a uniform, 
A rifle and some ammunition ! 


Meanwhile, you must forgo your needs, 
Content, until the actual scrap, 

To march unarmed in motley weeds, 
Beaver and billyeock and eap. 

Why not? I too in civil guise have dressed, 
Yet looked extremely smart and dapper, 

For still the warrior in me shone confessed 
Clean through the outside wrapper. 


Be patient, then, as you are brave! 
Two patriot courses you must Keep: 
You have your country’s life to save, 
And ‘you must do it on the cheap ; 
We, for our part, will look with kindly eye 
On any service offered freely, 
Like yours who gratis undertake to die 
For England, home, and SEELY. 


O. 5S. 





‘* Briseis Tin.—An interim dividend of 6d. per share has been declared. 


Briseis Tin.— An interim dividend of 6d. per share has been declared.”’ 

Suaday Tunes. 
Making ls. altogether. It is well to break the good news 
gently. 

‘*The Eskimos are suffering from contact with Europe«n traders, 
and are rapidly dying off from measles. Mr. Steffansson urges the 
Government to send a number of mounted police to the district to 
protect the natives from disease.’’—Manchester Guardian. 

We picture a policeman “ moving on” a couple of measles, 
and finally arresting them for loitering. 
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WHEN WAR BECOMES IMPOSSIBLE. 

Ir was the severest form of warfare—street fighting. 
Moreover there were no uniforms, no trappings of military 
| organisation. The combatants were in every nonconformity 
of civilian dress; and they were mere boys. But as I 
watched I thought of Ruskiy’s words on the ennobling 
influence of war. For it had been raining; yet some of 
the attackers lay prone on the wet pavement and even in 
the road. 

The fight was raging round the playground: entrance of 
the school where but a little while before there had been 
peace and order and the elementary education which fits 
boys and girls to be citizens. The noise of battle echoed 
in the street where the little girls had only just gone 
swarming home with jocund shouts. 

For a moment the firing had lulled. The attackers 
were creeping up for a final rush. They hugged the 
houses that stood flush with the playground wall. The 
defenders, too, contemplated-some counter-movement; and 
every now and then the great iron gate in the wall was 
opened slightly for a reconnaissance. Still the. attackers 
crept closer-and closer, their crouching figures suggesting 
something about to spring. It was the supreme moment. 

I was quite close; and I could hear their leaders explain- 
ing the plan of attack and exhorting them to brave 
deeds. Occasionally the rank and filé answered back— 
short, bitten words of suggestion. Discipline was forgotten, 
such was the tension. 

Then suddenly the great iron gate swung open. 
defenders swarmed out. Instantly the attackers hurled 
themselves forward. The rattle of firing broke out again. 
The two forces met and intermingled in an awful mélée. 
The firing increased. Figures lay on the pavement com- 
paratively still. 

Amid the tumult of combatants I watched two—a thin 
enthusiast and a short fleshy boy. 

The enthusiast charged at the other, pistol levelled. 
Bang! Bang! “ You’re killed, Bill Smiff!” 

“No, I ain’t!” 

“ Yes, y’ar!” 

The enthusiast put his arms round Smith, meaning to 
deposit him firmly upon the pavement, as was the custom 
with the unwilling slain. 

Smith wriggled away, refusing last aid. 
ain’t going to be killed.” 

“ Well, then, be wounded,” suggested the other. 

“Na-oh!” Smith’s hands dug into the pockets of his 
knickers. 

Then the other lifted up his voice amid the din of battle 
a shrill ery that pierced the noise of firing and the cries 
of combatants. 

“T say, Bill Smiff won’t be killed; and I fired at him 
twice!” 

The effect of the words was instantaneous. True, the 
fury of the encounter was on the wane, but that did not 
explain the immediate cessation of hostilities. The fight 
stopped. The killed and wounded, lying on the pavement, 
raised their heads to see what was happening; some even 
got up. Everywhere combatants stood in all attitudes of 
arrested action. The accusation against Bill Smith shrilled 
out again. “I fired at him twice—close; and he won't be 
killed !”” 

“No, nor yet wounded,” announced Smith. 
wet day like this. It’s silly.” 


The 


“T tell you I 





“ Not on a 
And he marched off. 


There was a moment of general bewilderment. But 
when I left, the combatants had fraternised; some 


were even exchanging percussion caps for things out of a 





paper bag. 
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ANOTHER CONFERENCE OF LONDON. 


[Owing to the brilliant success of the late Conference of London it is proposed to throw open the hospitable doors of St. James’s 
ce to a symposium of Mexican Presidents. ] 
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| SSA 

| **Don’T KNOW HOW TO PLAY THIS, CADDIE? "’ 

| “Way, YOU'VE GOT A GRAND LINE, Sin. Fortow tue §. THE OTHER GENTLEMAN'S BUNKERED IN TUE E,” 

THE JILTED NUT of print) he can rest assured that I being on the stage. My people would 
j . — = . wish him all happiness; that there is; have made an awful dust about it; 
| I am not an eavesdropper; but now| too little description to give him away; they ’d have never given their consent ; 
i 

} 


and then drops are, so to speak, eaved| and that so many of his kind are turned | but now it’s all over. Of course I 
| upon one, and that is what happened | down by so many of her kind that he! shall have to go away—I don’t know 
| to me last evening at the Rayon de| could always deny his own identity. _| where, but right away ; but I want to 
| Soleil, the latest of the little Soho} He rose to his fret to greet his friend 
restaurants. I was sitting there alone,} and dropped back into his chair. On) getting drunk, old man? I want to 
waiting for a friend, and at the next/the table, I should say, was only a! get furiously drunk. How much have 
table was a young man moodily eyeing} bottle, nothing to eat. “My dear) you got? I've only got six shillings. 
alternately a bottle and the door. Four | man,” he said, holding the other’s hand | [ve already had two liqueurs and now 
things about him were evident: that he} in an emotional grip for a whole minute, | I’ve got this Burgundy. I tried to eat 
was what is called a nut; that he was|“ what a trump you are to come like some soup, but I couldn’t. Fundament- 
drinking more than he ought; that he} this! Infernal good luck of mine getting ally I’m sure she loves me. I'd like 
had something on his mind; andjon to you. I never was in such need; to talk to some woman about it all; 
that he was expecting a companion.|ofsympathy. My engagements broken | they're so rippingly sympathetic; but 
Suddenly his appearance brightened, | off.” so are you, aid that’s why I rang you 
for the companion arrived, a nut also ; | The other nut whistled. “I didn’t up. You’re all right; but women are 
and it was then that, in spite of any | know it was an engagement,” he said. |best. Do you mind if I order another 
effort to avoid it that I might have} “ We'll, no,” said the first nut, “it| bottle? Fundamentally I swear she 
made, his confidences became mine;} wasn’t exactly, but fundamentally it | loves me.” 
for the Rayon de Soleil tables are' was. We both understood each other. | ? 
extremely near together and his voice, | But this afternoon she told me to con-| | “For Sale Tasmanian Opossum Carriage or 

atur: » . : : , | Motor rug, 1 rge size containing 36 skins 14 
naturally loud and nutty, was rendered | sider it at an end. It’s completely) jai, Gost £15 guineas take 12; new never 
still louder by the aleshol robbing his; broken me up, old man. I haven't been! peen used. Apply ‘Opossum Office of this 
perceptions of their edge. As my friend} able to eat a morsel of food; I’ve just | paper.’ '"’—Advt. in ‘* Daily Malta Chronicle.” 
did not arrive to distract me, I am in a} been sitting here in despair. She was|The buildings of our contemporary— 
position to set down the young man’s|on the stage, you know, but a good | with an “Opossum Office,” “Jerboa 
words almost exactly as he spoke them ;| girl. I'll swear she was a good girl,| Department,” “ Weasel Section,” etc., 
and I trust I commit no indiscretion in|and fundamentally she loved me. I) for each different class of reader—are 
doing so. Should he ever read this| believe she loves me still—fundament- supposed to be the best equipped in all 
page (and he did not look like a lover|ally. Of course it was awkward—her | the newspaper world. 


——— 


get drunk first. You don’t mind me 
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THE SILK UMBRELLA; 
OR, 
Seur-SacRIFICE ON THE STAGE. 
[Four people are seated in a large | 
drawing-room. They should wear 
a worried look, and Elizabeth, the 
young heroine, should give an} 
occasional gasp. Henry Ashton, | 
the stern solicitor, might have a} 
break in his voice; his brother | 
Edward must not yawn ; the E lderly | 
Matron is @ symbolical Jigure | 
and should remain in the back-| 
ground, 
Elizabeth. I am innocent: I repeat 
it, I am innocent. 
Henry Ashton. Alas, your guilt is | 
obvious. Why these denials? I can- 
not spare you. 
Elderly Matron. Oh, do! 








She is so} 


young. ' — 
Henry Ashton. Im- [ 

possible. It is Lady GZ 

MacVicar’s umbrella} gE 


and she insists on pro- 
secuting. 

Elderly Matron. But 
Elizabeth is your guest! 


Henry Ashton. 1} 
cannot help that. So} 
is Lady MacVicar. She 


throws herself on my 
protection and her be- 
longings are_ sacred. 
Besides, I am in a 
position of trust; I am 
a town councillor. | 
took an oath—I swore 
L swore—at least I 
entered into an engage- 
ment of some kind. I} 
have a duty to Society ; | ware cnn we 
at any cost to my — 
feelings I must perform it. 
are even now on their way. 
{Enter Perey Ashton, He nry’s elde st | 


Proud Owner. 


The police 


son, immaculatel ly dre ssed, with | 
green = 
Percy (aside). What is this? Eliza- 


beth accused of theft? I must save 
her at all costs; I will sacrifice myself, 
my family, my father, my chance of 
getting into the Foreign Office. (Alou) 
Elizabeth is innocent. I will tell you} 
the truth. The culprit is here, he is 
me—I mean, I am him. Anyhow, I 
took the umbrella. 

All (in tones of horror). You? 

Percy (rather crossly). Yes, me. 

[Elizabeth gives him a grateful look. 

Henry Ashton. Perey, what do I 
hear? Have [ been drinking, or is this | 
true? Was it for this I sent you to an 
academy for young gentlemen—(greut 
emphasis on last word)—and afterwards 
to Marlborough and Wadham? Is} 
this your start in life? Alas, if I could 
have foreseen this I would have lent you | 
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the half crown you wanted ; I would 
have lent you five shillings; but I can | 


say no more; I am no public speaker | 


[Buries his face in his hands. | 


All (very heartily). Oh, Percy! 


Percy (doggedly). Allis over. I will 
go and change. [ Exit. 


Henry Ashton. I must go and see 
Lady MacVicar and offer “her a new 
umbrella. [Evit. 

[James, the second son, rushes in. He 

is the sportsman of the family. 

James. Oh, here you are! They told 
me you were in the billiard-room. How 
dare you accuse Elizabeth of theft? 
She is innocent, I would lay any odds 
on it. Besides, I know who did it. 
(In a burst of enthusiasm) I did it. | 

[Elizabeth gives him a grateful look. | 

All (surprised). You took the um- | 
brella ? 








‘‘OF COURSE, 
GET OUT INTO THE OPEN.’ 


THIS 7 ONLY VILLAGE-WORK, 


Edward dihies. But I don’t quite 
| understand. Perey- 

Elderly Matron (w hispering). Hush, 
hush. Elizabeth’s character must be 
' cleared at all costs. 

Edward Ashton. True. (Reflectively) 
And it may be another umbrella. 
Well, James, all I can say is—— 





[Looks up and finds that James has 
left the room, gives a sigh of relief, 
and is silent. Next moment Henry 
Ashton returns, followed by Police- | 
Sergeant. 

Sergeant (very genially). Good morn- 
ing, Sir. I hear you have a charge of 
theft for us? 

[Henry Ashton’s 

phus, rushes in. 
of the e famil: /B 

Adolphus. Stop, stop, she is inno- 
I give myself up. I took the) 
umbrella. (Immense sensation. All rise | 
in astonishment. Elizabeth gives him| 
a grateful look.) It was a sudden 
}temptation; I fell into it at once. I! 


third son, Adol- 
He is the artist 





x 


| or Creditors for the 


|forget the det ails, “but I know that 

'I took the umbre lla, and my conscience 

has never ceased to upbraid me. For- 

give me. I will devote the rest of my 
life to making amends. 

[Percy and James, the former in a pair 

of dove-coloured spats, return and 





hear the end of his speech; they 
draw Adolphus aside. 
Percy. Don’t talk nonsense, Adol- 
phus. I have already confessed. 
James. You? But so have I. 
Adolphus. Don’t be absurd. I have 


sacrificed myself. 


Percy and James. So have we. 


Adolphus. We must agree on some- 
thing ; somebody must withdraw. 

Edward (coming up lo them). Perhaps 
| you all did it? 

Percy, James, Adolphus (hesitating). 
| Yes, 


we bonppens so. 

Henry Ashton. You 
all took it? All my 
sons thieves ! 

Edward (in a solemn 
voice). Henry, it is the 
Ashton inheritance. 

[All sit down heavily. 

A moment's silence 
and then Lady 
MacViear, stout, 
fashionable and 
Jlurried, comes in. 

Lady MacViecar. I’m 
extremely sorry. I owe 
lyou all, and especially 
ithis dear girl, a thou- 
_—_ jsand apologies. 

elo a lhave found my 

brella. Here it is. 
| [ Waves it in the air. 
You |, - (stupefied). Found 

Lady MacVicar. Yes; 
it had got behind the dressing- table. 
I don’t know why I took it into my 
room. 

Elizabeth (struggling to master her 
indignation). Oh! 

Percy, James, Adolphus. Then we are 
innocent. 





um- 


OLD CHAP, 


Henry Ashton (with emphasis). As 
innocent as babes. 
Edward. I see it all, my boys. You 


are heroes. You were willing to sacri- 
fice yourselves for one another and for 
Elizabeth. How sublime you were! 
But I will not be behind you. I too 
will sacrifice myself. Elizabeth, will 


| you marry me? 


Elizabeth. Yes. 
[Edward falls to the ground, breaking 
the umbrella. 
CuRTAIN 








Mistaken Kindness. 
‘‘We also trace Missing Friends, Relatives 
same initial fees,’’ 
Advt. in South African Paper. 
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NO REPLIES NEEDED. 
Noticrne a revival in certain of his 
contemporaries of the favourite old 
device of suggesting scandal by ques- 
tion, Mr. Punch, who hates to be out 
of the movement, has arranged with a 
knowing hand, who is behind most of 
the scenes and is always on the qua 
(hole) vive, to provide him with a 
similar article. May it have much 
success in provoking curiosity not un- 

mixed with the worst suspicions |! 


OuR ONE IDEA IS TO ASCERTAIN— 


Whether the young nobleman who 
last week removed a silver - headed 
umbrella from the club at which he 
was lunching was really unaware that 
it was not his own? 

And, if so, how it was that it 
found its way so quickly to a dealer 
in secondhand umbrellas not a hun- 
dred miles from Tottenham Court 
Road ? : 

How long it will be before Her Grace 
answers the letter from the Rural Dean, 
and what she will say when she does? 

If the Duke knows ? 

And why he sent such a long way 
for a money-order last week, when the 
village post-office is only just by the 
park gates? 

When the subaltern intends to re- 
cover from the severe attack of influenza 
which has kept him in town so long, 
and return to his regiment ? 

Who was responsible for San Bonitos 
falling two points one morning last 
week and rising six in the same after- 
noon ? 

And, if a certain pretty little lady not 
unknown to the stallites of a West-End 
house of musical comedy profited at 
all by the transaction ? 

And, if she did, whether she put the 
money into another sealskin or paid off 
a part, at any rate, of her debt to a 
famous modiste whose China tea seems 
to have such an attraction for her 
clients ? 

How it is that when canard a la 
presse was ordered at a well-known 
restaurant on Sunday evening only 
one party was served, and what the 
Management would say if all the facts 
were brought to their notice ? 

What a certain peer would pay to 
know for ceftain that these facts were 
hushed up for ever? 

Who is responsible for the story now 
going the rounds concerning a well- 
known Society Beauty and the Batter- 
sea Dogs’ Home ? 

Why the Naval officer did not hit the 
man back but contented himself with 
being-shaved ? 

Why.so many young-men of fashion 
have been up the Monument of late? 





— 
- 





MUTUAL SUSPICION. 
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THE CLUE. 
(A Walion Heath Reflection.) 
Time was when, walking in the street, 
Or sitting in a room, ‘ 
A simple sight my glance would greet 
And chase away my gloom. 


A bit of bifurcated wire 
That thrilled me to the core 

And fanned a flame of tender fire— 
A hairpin, nothing more. 


I fain would guess what plait or curl 
Had east its shackle free, 

And conjured up a charming girl, 
For all were fair to me. 


But, young or old or plain or fair, 
I knew, in any case, 

A woman's presence had been there 
And sanctified the place. 


O Dead Sea fruit upon the bough! 
O false and perjured promise | 
When I espy a hairpin now 
I wonder where the bomb is. 





Whole-time Occupations. No.1. 

‘Is THERE a BAROMETER IN youR Hau? 

The daily observation of a Barometer is a 
serviceable, interesting, and pleasure-giving 
occupation."’ 

Advt. in “* Westminster Gazette.” 

All the same, there are times in England 
when the observation of the barometer 
is not really very exhilarating. 





‘«Thus a boy working at carpentering would 
be interested in learning about the different 
kinds of words he employed.’’ 

Educational Review, 
For instance, when the chisel slipped 
suddenly, you would tell him that the 
word he employed was derived from a 
small Indian coin. 
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WINTER SPORT. 
IV.—TuHomas, AND A TURN. 

Myra finished her orange, dried her 
hands daintily on my handkerchief and 
spoke her mind. 

“This is the third time,” she said, 
“that Thomas has given us the slip. 
If he gets engaged to that girl in red I 
shall ery.” 

“There are,” I said, idly throwing a 
crust at Simpson and missing him, 
“engagements and Swiss engagements 
—just as there are measles and German 
measles. It is well known that Swiss 
engagements don’t count.” 





“ We got engaged in Kent. A bit of 
luck,” 

“5 have nothing against Miss 
Aylwyn,” I went on 


9 Except the way she does her hair.” 
“but she doesn’t strike me as being 
the essential Rabbit. We cannot admit 
her to the—er—fold.” 

“The covey,” suggested Myra. 

“The warren. Anyhow, she 
Simpson, for goodness’ sake stop fooling 
about with your bearded friend and 
tell us what you think of it all.” 

We were finishing lunch in the lee 
of a little chalet, high above the hotel, 
and Simpson had picked up an acquaint- 
ance with a goat, which he was appar- 





ently trying to conciliate with a piece} before the real accident, 


of chocolate. The goat, 
seemed to want a piece of Simpson, 





a perfect little slope for it. You under- 
stand the theory of it, don’t you?” 
“We hope to after the exhibition.” 
“ Well, the great thing is to lean the 
opposite way to the way you think you 


ought to lean. That’s what’s so diffi- 
cult.” 
“You understand, Myra? Samuel 


will lean the opposite way to what he 
thinks he ought to lean. Tell Ernest.” 

“But suppose you think you ought 
to lean the proper way, the way they 
do in Christiania,” said Myra, “and 
you lean the opposite way, then what 
happens ?” 

“That is what Samuel will probably 
show us,” I said. 

Simpson was now ready. 


“T am going to turn to the left,” he 
said. ‘ Watch carefully. Of course I 


may not bring it off the first time.” 

“T can’t help thinking you will,” 
said Myra. 

“Tt depends what you call bringing 
it off,’ I said. ‘ We have every hope 
of—I mean we don’t think our money 
will be wasted. Have you got the 
opera-glasses and the peppermints and; 
the programme, darling? Then you 
may begin, Samuel.” 

Simpson started down the slope a 
little unsteadily. For one moment I 
feared that there might be an accident 
but he re-| 


however, | covered himself nobly and sped tg the 


|bottom. Then a cloud of snow shot 


“My dear old chap, he won’t go | up, and for quite a long time there was | 


away. Here—shoo! shoo! I wish I 
knew what his name was.” 

“ Ernest,” said Myra. 

“ T can’t think why you ever got into 


such a hirsute set, Simpson. He prob- 
ably wants your compass. Give it to 


him and let-him-withdraw.” 

Ernest»having decided that Simpson 
was not worth knowing, withdrew, and 
we resumed our conversation. 

“When we elderly married folk have 
retired,” I went on, ‘‘and you gay young 
bachelors sit up over a last cigar to 
discuss your conquests, has not Thomas 
unbent to you, Samuel, and told you of 
his hopes and fears ? 

“ He told me last night he was afraid 
he was going bald, and he said he 
hoped he wasn’t.” 

“That’s a bad sign,” 
“What did you say?” 

“T said I thought he was.” 

With some difficulty I got up from 
my seat in the snow and buckled on 
my skis, 

“Come on, let’s forget Thomas for a 
bit. Samuel is now going to show us 
the Christiania Turn.” 

Simpson, all eagerness, began to pre- 
pare himself. 

“T said I would, didn’t I? 
doing it quite well yesterday. 


said Myra. 


I was 





no Simpson. 

“T knew he wouldn’t disappoint us,” 
gurgled Myra. 

We slid down to him and helped 
him up. 

“You see the idea,” he said. “I’m 
afraid I spoilt it a little at that end, 
but——” 

“My dear Samuel, you improved it 
out of all knowledge.” 

“ But that actually is the Christiania 
Turn.” 

“Oh, why don’t we live in Christi- 
ania?” exclaimed Myra to me. 
“‘Couldn’t we possibly afford it?” 

“ Itmust be a happy town,” I agreed. 
“ How the old streets must ring a and 
ring again with jovial laughter.’ 

“Shall I do it once more?” 

“ Can you?” said Myra, clasping her 
hands eagerly. 

“ Wait here,” said Samuel, 
do it quite close to you.” 

Myra unstrapped her camera. 

Half-an-hour later, with several 
excellent films of the scene of the catas- 
trophe, we started for home. 


“and I'll 





fiancées can’t stop me. 





discovered them) ; Myra, in the position 
of safety in the middle, profited by: 
Samuel’s frequent object-lessons ; while 
I, at the back, was ready to help Myra 
up, if need arose, or to repel any 
avalanche which descended on us from 
above. On the level snow at the bottom | 
we became more companionable. 

“We still haven’t settled the great 
Thomas question,” said Myra. “ What 
about to-morrow ?” 

* Why bother about to-morrow? 
Carpe diem. Latin.” 

“ But the great tailing expedition is 
for to-morrow. The horses are ordered; 
everything is prepared. Only one thing 
remains to settle. Shall we have with 
us a grumpy but Aylwynless Thomas, : 
or shall we let him bring her and spoil 
the party ?” 

“She can’t spoil the party. I’m here 
to enjoy myself, and all Thomas’s: 
Let’s have 
Thomas happy, anyway.” 

“She’s really quite a nice girl,” said | 
Simpson. ‘I danced with her once.” 

« Right O, then. I'll tell Dahlia to 
invite her.” 

We hurried on to the hotel; but as: 
we passed the rink the President. 
stopped me for a chat. He wanted me 
to’ recite at a concert that evening. 
Basely deserted by Myra and Samuel, 
I.told him that I did not recite; and: 
I took the opportunity of adding that! 
personally I didn’t think anybody else. 
ought to. I had just persuaded him to! 
my point of view when I noticed! 
Thomas cutting remarkable figures on; 
the ice. He ‘picked himself. up and! 
skated to the side. 

“Hallo!” he said. 
day?” 

“ Splendid. 
doing ?” 

« Oh— skating.” 

“T say, about. this tailing expedition 
to-morrow” 

“ Er—yes, I was just going to talk 


“Tlad a good 


What have you been| 


about that.” 


“ Well, it’sallright. Myrais getting 
Dahlia to ask her to come with us.” 

“Good!” said Thomas, brightening 
up. 

“You see, we shall only be seven, 
even with Miss Aylwyn, and 

“Miss Aylwyn?” said Thomas in a 
hollow voice. 

“Yes, isn't that the hame of your 
friend in red?” 

“Oh, that one. 
—I mean,” he 





Oh, but that’s quite 
went on hurriedly, 


|‘* Miss Aylwyn is probably booked up 
It was | for to-morrow. 
more than a little steep, but the run|is so keen on tailing. 


It’s Miss Cardew who 
That girl in 


down was accomplished without any | green, you know.” 


serious trouble. Simpson went first 


For a moment I stared at him 


to discover any hidden ditches (and to} blankly. Then I left him and dashed 


This is | his credit be it said that he invariably | after Myra. 


A. A. M. 
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OXFORD INTELLIGENCE. 


(With acknowledgments to the scholarly 
sleuth-hounds of some of our 
contemporaries.) 

Ir was noticed that at the Torpids 
the young PRINCE oF WALES, whois, our 
readers may remember, an undergrad- 


uate of Magdalen, cheered his College | 334 


boat’s progress with enthusiasm. ‘ Well | * 


rowed, Magdalen!” he was heard to 
shout several times, pronouncing Mag- 
dalen not, of course, as it is spelt, but | 
thus, Maud-lin. This not only shows | 
that he has assimilated the tradi- | 





tions of his University, but it has| : 


had the effect of endearing him to his | 
playmates. Another and gratifying 
proof that the Princx is a true Oxonian 
at heart is to be found in his religious 
observation of the unwritten law that 
one must never refer to New College as 
New tout court, but always as New 
College. This local subtlety he has 
mastered, much to the gratification of 
his young companions and tutors. 

Curiosity runs high as to the charac- 
ter of the political instruction given 
by Sir Witiiam Anson, the Warden of 
All Souls, to our future ruler; and the 
outer keyhole of the sanctum in which 
the lessons are held is said to be highly 
polished by inquisitive ears. Nothing 
has, however, yet leaked out, but I am 
in a position to announce that up to 
the present time no emphatic com- 
mendation of either Radicalism or 
Socialism has been made by the illus- 
trious pupil’s mentor. This may be 
taken as authentic. The Prince’s 
lightness of step and general buoyancy 
of manner on leaving the sanctum have 
much added to his popularity. 





CONSUMMATION. 

Ir is strange that in my day-dreams 
I have so often pictured myself in the 
Law-Oourts. There is that scene when 
I am the principal witness for the 
defence... . . 

“ And now, Sir, what is the name of 
the lady who was with you on the 
morning of the 16th?” 

“T decline to answer that question.” 
(Sensation.) 

“Come, Sir, I must insist upon an 
answer.” 

“T decline to answer your question.” 
I draw myself up and blow my nose. 
(Renewed sensation.) 

“T am afraid, Mr. Smith,” says the 
Judge kindly, “that you are doing 
yourself no good by taking up this 
attitude,” 

“T am sorry, me lud, but I must 
still decline to answer the question.” 
(Applause in court, which is instantly 
suppressed.) 














Mistress. ‘‘ WHAT IS THIS ABOUT THE NEW GROOM AND HIS INSURANCE?’? 


Butler. ‘* WEtt, 


MY LADY, IT SEEMS IN 


HIS LAST SITUATION THE. LADY PAID HIS 


STAMP, AND WHEN I TOLD HIM YOUR LADYSHIP INSISTED THAT THE SERVANTS SHOULD 
EACH PAY THEIR CONTRIBUTION, HE SAID—IF YOU ’LL EXCUSE ME, MY LADY—‘HE’D BE 
BLOWED IF HE DID,’ FOR THAT’S THE SORT OF LANGUAGE, MY LADY, THE LOWER CLASSES 


EMPLOY.”’ 








And, far away, the lady next morning|through the crowded court :as the 


reads through seven and a-half columns 
of description, and murmurs passion- 
ately, ‘My hero!” 

Or, again, it is the most amazing 
Murder case of the century. I am in 
the dock, calm and imperturbable, 
while the grim chain of circumstantial 
evidence is fitted together link by link. 
One word from me and it would fall to 
pieces, but that word cannot honour- 
ably be spoken. 

At last it is all over. The voice of 
the foreman of the jury is unhesitating 
as he pronounces the awful word, 
“Guilty!” 
stern as he assumes the black cap. . 

“Stop!” <A figure bursts into the 
court. ‘In the King’s name, stop!” 

An hour later volleys of cheering ring 








The face of the Judge is! 


venerable Judge, his voice shaken with 
emotion, says, “England to-day is 
proud of you, Mr. Smith.” 

Yes, it is certainly strange to recall 
the day-dreams in which I have been 
associated with the Law now that the 
real thing has come, now that I am to 
appear in the courts in very fact. 

Still, it is hardly what I expected, 


| this summons for driving a motor-cycle 


without a licence. 





‘«The thousand-foot ship is coming, and if 
New York is going to be so ostrich-like as to 
give it a left-handed welcome, New York must 
be prepared to drop out of the running.” 

World’s Work. 


All the ostriches we know are right- 
handed. 
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Bookseller (having taken an order for notepaper). ‘‘ Have you READ PEBBLES, Sin? 
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Hap A WONDERFUL SALE."’ 


The Author of ** Pebbles."” “‘Has tr? I tHInkK I COULD WRITE AS GOOD A BOOK MYSELF."’ 


Bookseller oe ays _— to densetentin with a hansen “Do you? 


WELL, I REALLY BELIEVE OUR BOY COULD, Sim.”’ 





SAVED! 
(An Ieroic Episode in Artificial Water.) 
Not from the high bank of the turbid river, 
Watched by a pale-faced crowd that filled the street, 
Flinging his coat off, leaped he to deliver 
The bantling ; yet his name to me is sweet, 
Or would be if I knew it, and superb 
As the soft fragrance that our steps disturb, 
At night-time, of a lowly-flowering herb— 
And Herb perhaps it is. Ah well. Now hear his feat. 


The place was Kew, the time about 4.30. 
You know the tiny tarn where keeps the coot ? 
Five days of fog had made it beastly dirty, 
And there before our eyes a navy suit 
Suddenly splashing! Deuce alone knows why 
The little fool flopped in. Just to be dry 
When there is darkly stagnant water nigh 
To some kids seems a crime. 


And shrieked. No melodrama’s blood and thunder 
Ever came up to that distressful shout ; 


The infant, frightened by the noise, went under, 


Popped up again. . . . More swift than a boy scout 
The man, the Paladin, for whom I sweep 
The sounding strings, the rescuer, made his leap 
In water something less than three foot deep 

And hauled the young rapscallion, happily smiling, out. 


His mother heard the bruit, 





For - him, the ‘hon? was no crowd of gapers, 
No cries of “encore” as he issued wet ; 
No interview with all the evening papers, 
No map with cross, no photographs inset, 
No glory, no renown: but ah! what pain, 
The long chill journey home by District train, 
The muffled murmur, “ Paddling! He's insane!” 
Sorrow for clothes fordone and spats that needa vet. 


Him then, ye Naiads, sing! Ah, be not idle, 
Trumpet his fame with conch and well- -puffed 
cheeks, 
Ye watery gods, ye spirits of rivers tidal, 
Oceans and ornamental ponds and creeks— 
Who not for honour, not for fame or pelf, 
Scarce knowing if, in fact, the bright-haired elf 
Could or could not have scrambled out himself, 
Plunged in and spoilt his boots and spoilt his Sunday 
breeks ! 








I, anyhow, the deep harmonium’s pedal 
Press to his fame—the clashing cymbals burst ; 
Would I might dower him with a pewter medal 
For salvage of the partially immersed ; 
For I, too, hastened to the water's brim, 
T also ran, my suit was also trim, 
I should have had to save that “ pesky-limb,” 
Only (all praise to Zeus!) he won—he got there _ 
AVOE. 
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EXTRAORDINARY BEHAVIOUR OF A COUNTRY POLICEMAN AFTER A DAY’S VISIT TO LONDON. 





~ 














By the Leaders of the Movement against the 


INSURANCE AGAINST SUFFRAGETTES. Man in the Street shortly taking the Law 


UNDERWRITERS at Lloyd’s are now open to insure golf! into his own Hands with the nearest Tar- 
courses agninet Gamage by Suffragettes. The premium is|  parrel and Feather-bag . . . « 99 per cent. 
equivalent to 2 per cent., the rate being quoted for all By the Man in the Street against the Leaders 

eighteen holes at £1 each for twelve months, underwriters aft the Wane: tale om omnleniin and 

to pay any claims for damage to each green up to £50. peo hk tn went os lene aa die 

We think, in view of certain recent exploits, that some ae = like $ oilel Children © y — 
further quotations will soon be upon the market. In fact,the| °°*V° “X° — oe P . 








risks are already being worked out by an enterprising firm of | Z1G-Zaa. 
actuaries, and are stated, in all confidence, as hereunder :— | 
PREMIUMS TO BE PAID ON THE FOLLOWING SPORTING A LANG TRYST. 
CoNTINGENCIES : Gin ony decent lad is seekin’ for a lass o’ sense, 
By Police Magistrate, against being Hit by And no’ a giggling piece wi’ tousie hair, 
Book or other Missile from the Hand of He micht cry in at the Smiddy yett, and ask for 
Young Woman in court, on being Charged Bessie Spence— ; ahs 
andin Cold Blood. ... . . 6d. per £100) I’ve been waiting there this thretty year—an’ mair. 


Do., do., after Sentence and in a Temper . . 9d. per £100! 
By Directors of the Crystal Palace, against 
Bomb, Dorothy Bag or Flat-iron being 


It’s no’ tae be expeckit he'll be unco graun’ or gret ; 
I doot he winna be a millionaire; 
A woman at ma time o’ life maun tak what she can get, 


dropped from Militant Aeroplane. . . . 1s. per £100 And, as I said, I’m thretty year—an’ mair. 

By Hungerstriker, against being allowed t , ‘ . 
y a 7 tig a6 a ait ” 1 I winna say, fair hornie, that I hae a bonny face, 
observe Lent by weak-kneed Authorities . 4 per cent. . ; , , : 

By the W.S. P. U 1 similar Societi I’ve heard folk ca’t a wee the waur o’ wear, 
y the W. 5. x. U. and similar Societies, And it’s maybe na’ juist perfect; but ma hert’s in the 
against the Tables being turned, some Fine richt place 
Day in the Near Future, on their Own Juist as it’s been this thretty year—an’ mair. 
Premises 


oe a ee oe ee 90 per cent. 
By Political Martyr, about to Light a Candle 
in England that all the Power of the Prime 

MinistER may not Put Out (otherwise, to 

set Fire to another Refreshment Kiosk), Pall Mall Gazette. 
agairist being played upon by the Fire Hose Any time Etonian cares to look in just now, he will find us ! 
or extinguished in the nearest Lake . . . 95 per cent. | blushing for women. 





‘“BLUSHES FOR WOMEN 
ETONIAN’S DEMAND FOR THE MODERN GIRL.”’ 
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trying to getat. The bally thing is of 
no value except in conjunction with the 

Wuen [ settled my house on my | house. So what can happen? If I give 
wife under a pre-nuptial contract, 1} it away to someone else, trade it, sell, 
forgot to specify, among its many} mortgage, barter, assign or leave it in 
attractions, the water supply, for which | my will, what on earth can the other 
I was indebted to ths neighbouring | Johnny do with it as long as the house 


THE WATER RIGHT. 





once. 


j of the property given 





landowner. Later on one of the 
Trustees—a lawyer—found that out. | 
That is the whole plot, and the story | 
begins in the middle. 


Letter No. 1X. (He to me.) | 


Despite the arguments advanced in| 
yours of the 17th inst., I feel it to be) 
my duty to demand the conveyance to 
the Trustees of the water right con- 
nected with Skew Brig House. If you 


doesn’t belong to him? Don’t you see 
how silly you are? He can’t use it, 
eat it, hang it on his watch-chain or 
stow it away in his conservatory. Any 


fool could see it belongs to the house. 


Better chuck the whole thing, don’t 
you think? 
XV. (He to me.) 


I feel bound to protest against the 
whole tone and tenor of your last letter. 


will favour me with your acquiescence | The argument is also quite irrelevant. 


in this suggestion, I 
shall be happy to have 
the papers prepared at 


X. (I to him.) 


Really, I don’t quite 
sce it. My own lawyer 
assures me that such 
a step would be (1) in-| S& 
tolerably expensive and iw 
(2) entirely uncalled for. 
You see, the valuation 





without the water right | 

£2,400—was_ enor- 
mously below what it 
would fetch at any time} § 
in the open market. I} § 
am told that the view 
from the front -door| 
alone is worth all that. | NS 
Which being so, Ithink| 4 
the Trustees are pretty 
snug as they are. I 
will be glad if you can 








13th, 1911. There you say, “ Although 
the valuation—£2,400—is undoubtedly 
a high one, I do not think it too high, 
as you must remember it includes a 
water right, worth fully £200.” 


AVIII. (I to him.) 

All right, I admit you have me there. 
I had forgotten ever writing that. It’s 
a fair score for you. Still you must 
bear in mind that that was written 
about ten days before I was married, at 
a time when a chap is hardly respon- 
sible. Is it quite sporting under the 
circumstances to take advantage of it, 
do you think? 


XIX. (He to me.) 


I have great pleasure in acknowledg- 
ing your last letter, 








1 Pi ty ‘ 
‘ 


HORRIBLE POSITION OF JONES WHO, AFTER WITNESSING THE WORST PLAY HE 
HAS EVER SEEN, COMES OUT A LITTLE BEFORE THE FINISH AND DISCOVERS HIS 
| TAXI, FOR WHICH HE HAD FORGOTTEN TO PAY, AWAITING HIM. 


which I understand as 
giving me virtual per- 
mission to proceed with 
the conveyance of the 
Skew Brig water right. 


XX. (I to him.) 


Stop a bit. There’s 
no virtual permission 
in the matter. I’ve 
been thinking it all over 
again, and my wife and 
1 have decided, as a 


protest against the 
Scottish ‘Temperance 


Bill, to give up the use 
of water in our house 
and have it turned off 
‘So there the matter 
off ends. Jolly weather, 
~ Gam isn’t it? Is it true you 
Hy are going off to Norway 
for September ? 
[His reply omitted.] 


XXI. (I to him.) 








see your way to let the'— 
matter drop. 


XI. (He to me.) 

We have given the most careful con-| 

sideration to yours of the 21st, and we! 

are not convinced. You must reflect! 

that the house without the water right 
would be of very little value. 


XII, (I to him.) 


That is all very fine. But what 
about the water right without the 
house ? 

XIIT, (He to me.) 

I do not understand your last letter 
afall. The water right is of value as 
belonging: to the house—of great value ; 
and therefore I feel it my duty to 
advise my Co-trustees to insist upon 
securing it. 


XIV. (I to him.) 





Exactly. That is just what I am 


‘ 


Should you dispose of the water right 
in question, the owner of it, even if 
unable to use it himself, could take 
steps to prevent anyone else from 
making use of his property. 


AVI, (I to him.) 

But surely he wouldn't be such a 
rotten sportsman as that. I mean to 
say what a confoundedly dog-in-the- 
mangerish thing to do! Hang it all. 
I feel bouns to protest against the 
whole tone and tenor of your letter. 
Do you mean to imply that I would 
ever think of leaving a water right or 
any other thing to a chap that would 
behave like that? I absolutely decline 
to take any steps whatever in the 
matter. 

XVII. (He to me.) 

It will perhaps help to shorten this 
controversy if 1 quote from your letter, 
now in my possession, of September 





I dare say you are right. We shall 
still require a certain amount for 
washing and. all that sort of thing. 
But asa matter of fact the long drought 
has happily solved the problem for us: 
There zs no water. So why worry about 
it? Non est, my dear Sir, non est. I 
hope you will have a jolly time in 
Brittany. 

[His reply omitted.] 
XXII. (I tovhim.) — 

I cannot, my good fellow, get up the 
slightest interest in a mythical water 
supply. There will be time enough to 
convey it when it begins torun. Hope 
you will have a good crossing to the 
Hook. 

[Several of his letters omitted.] 
XXIII. (I to himn—Telegram.) 

Rain at last. Water reappearing: 
By all means convey. Rathér muddy 
so far, but plumber thinks it will clear. 
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Proprietor. ‘‘ Nor QUITE THE FING, AIN’?T 1m? WELL, It’s NOT MUCH OF A TAXI-RIDE TO THE RITZ; TRY A KIPPER THERE.”’ 








THE SPECTRE. 
(Mr. Punch’s solemn Warning to the 
latest Type of Malefactors.) 

Mipnicut, and the tide was almost 
full. The wind had long ago fallen, 
and the sea made hardly a ripple as it 
crept up the ghostly sands. The moon’s 
image was a great splendour on the 
waters, and all the white pebbles on 
the beach were clear. Beyond it, be- 
tween wave and tilth, the hallowed 
enclosure lay very still. Not a whisper 
stirred the dark-green mounds that 
were tended with so much loving care, 
the mute memorials of so much toil of 
men, such high and ardent rivalries, so 
many of life’s fitful fevers, long past 
and done. 


Suddenly there came a great stir and | 


crackle in the briar hedge between the 
foreshore and the fields, and the face of 
&@ woman showed ghastly white as it 
looked through on the seaward side. 
She crawled out laboriously and found 
herself upon a patch of level sward. 
Then the moonlight flashed on a metal 
instrument that she held in her hand 
and made her awful purpose only too} 
clear. She was about to cut the sods| 
in that silent place, to desecrate the| 
earth where Fame had decreed that so 




















| many of her noblest sons should lie] For somé moments she remained 
| dead. Madness goaded her on. What) there as if rooted to the spot, bound 
| sacred traditions, links with a famous |a great effort she rose, shrieked wildly, 
| past, links that united a father’s and a/| dropped her sacrilegious tool, and fled, 
| . , : 
jnothing to her. Here and now the|she found a gate, scrambled over it she 
She knelt down, | knew not how, and fell a huddled heap 
irresistible impulse, before she began * et * . a 
her work, looked up and round about| They found the trowel in the morning 
Was that only a Will-o’-the-wisp | that guards the thirteenth green. 
that flickered on the swampy ground to| ‘One o’ them Suffrygettes,” said the 
No marsh fire, surely, moved so steadily, | chernately she don’t seem to have cut 
so purposefully, nor ever gleamed so} the turf anywhere.” 
Surely it was a figure, but as} 
surely not the figure of a mortal man. | answered the boy. 
| terrible, she could swear that she saw a}  ‘ Will winners of Third Prizes write, stating 
face—a face with fixed and glassy eyes | the books they desire to desire?” 
her—this crowned the horror—but at | We desire to desire Mitton, CERVANTES 
}something unseen, something on the | MontaiGNE; but the flesh is weak, 
° . ° The R . _ . » 
warrior going to battle, it came on and | The Rosary of Mrs. Barcuay. 
on. And what was this again that it 
weapon, surely, as bright as her own;|‘‘ Tue Prixce or WatEs AND His Brive. 
7 4 ° T 7 1 nm??? 
and what was that which it bore upon | WHO WILL SHE BE? 


l 
| Was it to her if she shattered the most | fast in a paroxysm of fear. Then with 
|husband’s love? The hazards were | fled fast as her feet could carry her, till 
| deed should be done. 
| but suddenly, as if moved by some/on the roadway. 
her. lying where she left it, in the bunker 
her right, or was it something else?|groundsman to his acolyte. ‘ For- 
large. | “Frightened by Bogey, very like,” 
Now as it came nearer, luminous, 
I) D %eo aa 

that looked ever before them, not at | U.P.’s Weekly. 

| as . —_ . ee: 
|ground at her feet. Resolute as q|and so, against ot desire, we desire 
seemed to brandish in one hand—a| From a poster :— 
its back? A bundle or a swathed body?! The Princess or WauEs. (Too easy.) 
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THE VISITOR. 


Tue girl who helped in the opposite flat was again 
addressing the porter on the landing outside :-— 

“There's lots o’ queer things ‘appens to people in 
London, and some on ‘em takes you quite sudden like— 
comes on you all of a nonplush, as the saying is. Yester- 
day evening mother was worryin’ ‘er ‘ead about the tea. 
Father ‘ad bin fractious over ‘is tea lately; said ’e was tired 
of bacon and egg3 and if mother couldn’t do 'im a omliek 
‘e'd ‘ave to take ‘is custom somewhere else. _Omlicks is 
tasty—I don’t say they ’re not—but they re the difficultest 
things in the world, and if you don’t keep a light ’and on 
‘em they come out on you like a piece o’ shoe-leather, and 
then where are you? You couldn’t deceive father with any 
o’ that sort. ‘KE says ’e’s a—I can't rightly remember the 
word—something ’e picked up from Uncle Bill—no, not 
eflicure—gormong’s the word; it’s German for wanting 
your wittles good. 

“ Well, mother and I was planning about this 'ere omlick, 
and I was chopping up parsley and mother was wondering 
if she’d got to put a taste of onion into it, father being a 
rare one for onions—mother says ‘e’d ‘ave onions in ’is 
plum-pudding if she give ‘im the chaunce—when there 
come a knock on our front-door and mother says, ‘ Sally,’ 
she says, ‘go and see ‘oo it is, and if it’s Mrs. Wortle you 
can tell ‘er we've got no more sugar to spare. She’s 
always runnin’ short o’ sugar.’ But before I could git out, 
the door of the kitchen opens and a lady steps in. She 
was a real lady and no mistake—'at and feathers, and fur 
all over ’er and gold chains dangling, and pretty pointy 
shoes, and scents and perfooms. You couldn’t ’a’ smelt the 
old onion, not if you'd tried ever so, all the time she was in 
the kitchen. 

“*Ts this Mrs. Nottidge ?’ says the lady. 

“«Yes, mum, that’s me,’ says mother. ‘’Oo ’ave I the} 
pleasure ?’ she says in 'er grand way. ‘ But p’raps you'll 
set down. ‘Lire, Sally, dust a chair for the lady. We ain’t 
got much, mum, so we've got to make the best o’ what 
we ‘ve got.’ 

«« Ah,’ says the lady, settin’ down, ‘that's very interesting, 
‘ighly interesting, that is. My name is Robertson.’ 

«Oh, indeed,’ says mother. ‘ There was some Robertsons 
lived in this street once. I’ve often wondered what become 
of them.’ 

“Oh, no,’ says the lady, ‘not them Robertsons, oh dear 
A different fam’ly altogether. I’m a member of the 
Society for Aiding the Deserving Pore, and I thought p’raps 
you could give me information.’ 

«« Well, mum,’ says mother, ‘ you can take a look round. 
We're pore enough, goodness knows, and there’s four more 
in the upstairs bedroom. Sally, run up and give ’em a bit 
o’ the stick. I'll warrant 'Enery’s swallered all the buttons 
orf of is weskit. I never knew a boy like ’im for buttons.’ 

“With that mother give me a wink and out I went. 
There warn’t no kids upstairs, o’ course. There’s only me 
at ‘ome, but the lady didn’t know that. So I pops up and 
begun slapping my ‘and on the wall and stamping about 
and knocking up agin the cupboard and making a racket 
just as if there was four kids in the room ’ollering blue 
murder with me arter em dusting their little jackets. Then} 
I went down agin. 

“*T’ve quieted em, mother,’ I says. ‘There was only one 
button left on ’Enery’s weskit.’ 

“* Are not your methods rather draskit ?’ says the lady. 

“* They're ole-fashioned,’ says mother, ‘ but they ’re none 
the worse for that. Pore people can’t waste their time 
palavering with children. 


ho, 
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yourself if you don’t look brisker.’ And then she runs on 
with a long story about our struggles and the 'appy ‘omes 
we've lost and the sad way we’ve come down in the world, 
and ‘ow we've got to leave this ’ouse all along o’ the rent 
and the price o’ food going up, and what a misery it is to 
see your children starving ; and ‘ow she isn’t one to com- 
plain, because the Lord made the pore, and if they wasn’t 
meant to be pore they wouldn’t ’a’ bin made so, and ‘ow 
kind it was of ladies like Mrs. Robertson to come and set 
in their ‘ouses. ‘It’s no use,’ she says, ‘ offering us money 
because we ’ve got our pride and we couldn’t be got to take 
money, but if you'll stay ‘ere to tea, Mum, and share our 
last bit o’ pickled salmon and cowcumber we shall all be 
very pleased.’ Then she went on to make up a story about 
father wearin’ out ’is boots looking for work and not finding 
it, and ‘ow ‘e comes ’ome at nights and cries over the kids, 
and at last the lady, she gets up and says she's ’eard enough 
and it's a sad case, and the Society will put it in a book 
and send it out so’s to tell people what a ’eartless Sosherlist 
Guvment we’ve got. Mother told ’er she’d best go 
round and see Mrs. Wortle, but the lady said ‘er time was 
up, and so she went out arter shaking ‘ands with us, and 
orf she goes in ’er motor-car. We ain’t seen ’er since. 
[ wonder mother ‘ad the face to do it.” 








COMRADES IN DISTRESS. 


Wartress, you see that doleful little fellow, 
That cake or pastry—call it what you will— 
No, not the ecstasy in green and yeliow 
Whose creamy crest outvies the daffodil, 
Nor yet that purple bulge; I mean the one 
That languishes behind the currant bun. 


It breathed, no doubt, a ravishing aroma 
When first it left the bakery; perchance 

It cherished dreams of winning some diploma ; 
How humbled now and out of countenance! 

This bitter gash! I saw a damsel thrust 

Her curious knife within the virgin crust, 


And, finding it was not what she was needing 
(A maiden’s palate craves a richer fare), 

She spurned it from her, desolate and bleeding ; 
For see, red jam is oozing from the tear 

That mars the beauty of its toothsome flake ; 

Waitress, I beg you, let me have that cake! 


No, not for eating; like an elder brother 
I feel towards that slighted piece of dough ; 
We'll sit and sympathise with one another, 
And I will bring it comfort in its woe; 
T’ll tend its wounds, and it shall hear the tale 
Why I am so disconsolate and pale. 


This heart of mine has suffered grievous trial, 
From me has Fate exacted heavy toll ; 

I too have been embittered by denial, 
I too have felt the iron in my soul; 

My Joan refused me; cruel was the jag; 

Yes, if you please, I'll have it in a bag. 








More Intensive Culture. 
‘Ostrich FarMInNG tx A NUTSHELL.”’ 
Advt. in ‘‘ Midland News (S.A.).”’ 





** Lansbury now said he would like to justify his action. He did it 
because of the hideous women and children who lived in Bow, and 
if only sufficient windows were smashed the Government would be 
bound to take action.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

And, 


We don’t quite see what the Government can do. 


turning to me, ‘you'll ‘ave to ‘ave a taste o’ the stick| anyhow, beauty is not everything. 



































THE SECOND CHEST. 


“Gorxe at five pounds. Going— 
| going—gone!” The auctioneer brought 


| : . | 
| down his hammer. “To Mr. Jarvis for | 


| five pounds,” he said. 

I jumped from the trap and pushed 
my way through the crowd. 
auctioneer’s assistants were carrying 
away the old oak chest which I had 
driven over especially to buy. 

“ Half-a-minute,” I shouted. “Can 
you put that up again? I want to bid.” 
| Sorry,” said the man with the 
| hammer, “ but it’s been knocked down. 
Like to bid for the next lot, Sir? Lot 
seven: A stuffed marmoset in a case, a 
set of fire-irons, twelve volumes of 
sermons, and a picture by an artist.” 

I fled hastily after the old oak chest. 
“Are you Mr. Jarvis?” I enquired of 
a bluff, hearty-locking man who stood 
regarding it with evident satisfaction. 

“T am, Sir.” 

“You con't want to sell that chest 
again?” I] enquired. “I’ll give you 
six pounds for it.” 

He shook his head regretfully. 

“ Seven pounds?” I suggested. 





“T'd ’a’ took six all right,” he} 
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| | 
answered, “if so be as I could have! 


sold it again; but I’ve bought it on 
commission for a gentleman.” 
“ Would he sell it?” I enquired. 
**No, he wouldn’t sell it.””’, Mr Jarvis 
scratched his head thoughtfully under 
| his cap. “I were just thinking, though; 


if you were wanting to go so high as! 


eight pounds, there’s another chest 
near by here as I’ve always thought 
must have been made at the same time 
and by the same man as made this one. 
I’m blamed if I’d know one apart from 
t‘other. Now the man as that belongs 
to has had a bad harvest and I reckon 
if I were to go to him as a neighbour 
and offer him eight pounds for his 
chest he might take it. Mayhap he’d 
take seven. I don’t know. Safer to 
say eight, anyway.” 

“Where could I see it ?” 

“ Well, if you was to go over to see 
it at his farm he ’d likely ask you twice 
as much as he would me. I'll get it 
over to my place and you can come 
round and see it there—and if you likes 
it you can pay me the eight pound or 
seven pound or whatever he wants for it.” 

At the end of a week Mr. Jarvis 
wrote me to say that the chest was 
waiting for my kind inspection and that 
the price would be eight pounds ten 
shillings—with another ten shillings 
for commission. 

“Couldn’t get it for a penny less,” 
said Mr. Jarvis when I arrived, “ but I 
think you'll agree it ’s worth it. I’ma 


old work when | see it. 
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The General. **Han! so you’RE TO BE MY PARTNER TO-DAY?” 


New Member of Badminton Club. ‘‘ PLEASED, I’M SURE. 


TEREE RACQUETS?’ 


May I ASK WHY YOU CARRY 


The General. ‘** WELL, you SEE, I’M RATHER SHORT-SIGHTED AND GENERALLY BREAK 
ONE OR TWO ON MY PARTNER DURING THE GAME.” 








put together that way nowadays— 
though the carving on a modern bit of 
furniture is a lot better to my way of 
thinking. Come inside, Sir. I had it 
carried into my workshop out of the 
rain.” 

I followed him in and examined the 
chest. With the exception of some 
slight difference in the carving on its 
panels it might have been the same 
one that I had seen knocked down to 
Mr. Jarvis at the sale. The date, too, 
I noticed, was 1591 instead of 1590. 

“So it is,” agreed Mr. Jarvis; “I 
always said they was about the same 
date, them two chests. Bit worm-eaten 
in the corner there. Does that matter?” 

I told him that it did not, and asked 
him if he could send it over to the 


carpenter by trade and I know genuine| house in which I was staying as I 
Things aren’t | intended it for a gift to my host. 





shouted out of the window that the 
horse was to be put into the cart and 
called to another assistant to give him 
a hand out with the chest. 

I sat down at his bench to write 
him a cheque for nine pounds. Then 
I changed my mind and replaced the 
cheque-book in my pocket. 

Despite the frantic efforts of Mr. 
Jarvis and his assistant the chest 
refused to leave the workshop. It was 
too large to go through the door! 





Mr. W. L. Grorce in The Daily 
News :— 

**It needs no Charlotte Perkins Gilman to 
remind us how far away is ‘ neolithic human 
nature’ when we consider it in relation to the 
Zeitgeist.” 

Still, her assurance on the point makes 


He | us feel more comfortable. 
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|go out and tell the office-boy and be 
A LABOUR SETTLEMENT. | ushered in gradually.” 
One afternco1 there camea knockat} “I hope it’s nothing complica— 
my private door, and Charles’s soldierly I mean, nothing serious?” I said. 
face presently peered round the edge | Sit down and tell me all about it—in | 


of it. your own words.” 
“How much is it to come in?” he| [I sat very still with the tips of my 
said. ' fingers together, ready for one of those 


« Like that, six-and-eightpence ; ten) harrowing stories I have read so much 
shillings, if you come right in.” jabout. But it did not come. I counted 

“Why aren’t you asleep?” he asked, | the buttons of his waistcoat, perused 
still from the doorway. |his parting, and finally ran down a 

“Twas. I was just in the middle of} smut on the side of his nose. Still 
a beautiful dream. A rich, handsome! nothing came, and the suspense was 
client with a real fur coat—I suppose | terrific. 
you don’t happen to havea dream-book} “There’s a tiny smut you've got. 
about you?” Just here. Shall [ lick it off—I mean, 

“That ’s me,” he said, with a grin. | if you'll moisten your handkerchief, 
“ Are you going to finish it?” IT li take it off for you.” 

“Not now,” I replied. ‘“ You may | The smut was removed, confidence 
come in, if you don’t make a draught} was restored, and Charles's tongue was 
and disturb the dust.” |loosed. And all done by tact, tact and 

For some reason or other the dust in ; kindness. 
my office is strictly preserved, and I! “Thanks. ‘Well—er—the fact is— 
have to be very particular about it, the | er——” 
idea probably being to ensure the| “Is that how itis? I see.” And 
correct legal atmosphere. It is just} with true professional delicacy I got up 
this scrupulous attention to detail that! and switched off the light. It is the 
makes the City caretaker the artist | little graceful actions of this kind that 
she is. ‘endear you to your clients and enable | 

As Char’es ushered himself in, I re-| you to die with a fortune running into | 
tied the bundle of papers [ had hastily | six figures, 
undone upon hearing a visitor, and “Oh, no. It’s nothing like that,” 
threw it back on the desk with the} he explained hastily. 
others. Bundles three [ have in all.| I switched it on again. Two pretiy 
As the man of whom I bought them/examples of tact, you see, and both 
said, if a client should happen to call,| simply thrown away on people like 
it looks rather cheap to have only an Charles. 
inkpot dividing you. They make quite | “I’m engaged,” he blurted out at 
a picture, the three of them, with their | last. 
little blue overalls and their little pink | “ But that’s not all,’ he went on, 
sashes tied into bows. when I had congratulated him. I 

“ Well,” I said, leaning back in my | nodded comprehension. 
chair, “ what can Ido for you? Now| “A simple case of bigamy, eh—or 
I have a very nice line in divorce for|rather, breach of promise? Well, 
one week only, dirt cheap at a hundred | where is the writ?” 
guineas. If alimony is desired “Don’t be an idiot! Her father 


| 





” 


» 
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out that, as I’m settling down, if 
there’s any more settling to be done, 
it’s his turn to do it?” 

But my mind was revolving the sub- 
tleties of the law, and I waved him to 
hold his peace, and thought very hard. 

“The firm has an idea,” I said 
presently. “Tell me. How much is 
her father prepared to bring into settle- 
ment?” 

“That’s just the devil of it. He 
said he would put up as much as I 
did.” 

“Very proper and usual,” I said im- 
pressively. ‘* Now listen. Have you 
ever heard of what we call in the pro- 
fession acovenant tosettle after-acquired 
property? No. Well, roughly it comes 
to this: whereas one party settles hard 
cash, the other party merely binds 
himself to do so at some future post- 
nuptial date. An extremely useful 
provision when your capital is locked 
up. You are young, you have energy, 
ambition, brains—at least, so you will 
tell him—and several aunts. You have 
some maiden aunts, haven’t you? As 
I say, your prospects are of the bright- 
est. After many years of hard work, 
promotion, legacies, and so forth, could 
you or could you not scrape together, 
say, £15,000 to hand to the trustees of 
your settlement ? Are you prepared to 
enter into a solemn covenant to that 
effect ?” 
fully scratching his nose, “I might. I 
might even manage £20,000.” 


man.” 
He went like a bird. 


4 


“Well,” I said, when he came to 
see me next day, “what about it? 
You told him what I said?” But 
from his face I knew that things had 
not gone well. 





“Shut up! And don’t talk to mejasked me last night how much I was 
about divorce!” prepared to settle on her. Me!” and he 
I looked rather hurt; I thought} pointed to himself so that there should | 
soldiers loved to hear about divorce. be ho mistake. 
‘Look here,” he broke out, “ I’ve} This really was serious. 
come for advice, and I hope you've “ What did you say to him?” 
got some.” “T said I would consult my solicitor | 
“ Advice! Of course I have. Any|about it, and here I am. What on| 
amount of it, simply eating its head|earth am I to do?” 
oif. You really want some? Really?} “How much have you got?” He 
Allow me! Let me hang up your hat] put his hand to his pocket. “ No, no,” 
for you!” |l added; “we can settle up after. I 
Then I took his hand and wrung it | mean, what capital have you?” 
a while in silence; | wanted time to} “If you mean,” he began. 
think, to realise properly my position.} ‘No assets. I thought so. 
If he was going to ask my advice about | liabilities ?” 
“ Yes, plenty of those 





Any 


wearing side-whiskers, or whether a/! 
friend could marry his deceased wife’s 
sister, | was ready for him. But if 
“I’m sorry, old chap,” he put in; 
“oJ forgot. 


— but very old 
| I say that my solicitor tells me I have 
‘nothing to settle except a few old debts, 
[ ought -to have broken it | which are of no earthly value to anyone 


« Yes, I told him what you said all 
right,” he replied, passing his hand over 
his brow, “ but he only winked—twice, 
once with each eye.” 

“It sounds rather as though he 
were a man of business, Charles—who 
regularly consults his solicitor,” I added 
for the honour of the profession. 

“He is,” said Charles dismally, 
“and he offered me a job in it at five 
hundred to start with, if I chuck up 
the Service.” ' 

So Charles will have to take off his 
coat and devote the rest of his days to 
strenuous toil. Well, honest work will 
not kill him, and the hours really pass 
very quickly if you have a good appe- 





lones. Well, what am I to say? Shall | tite and do not suffer from insomnia. 


And when he's in doubt or difficulty 
he can always come to me for advice. 
There is plenty more where the last 





[f you ‘ll wait a moment, Ill} but ourselves? Or shall I say straight 


gently. 


came from. 


“Well, go and tell him so, like a 





“T might manage it,” he said,thought- ' 
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Clarence (remarking defects in his only suit). ‘* NoosaNcE ‘OW THE MOTH DO GIT INTO YER CLOTHES, wor!”’ 


WITH THE MULE-TRAIN. 


MuLEs and mesas and mosquitos | But to-day I’m on a racer, 
And a land that half its heat owes Not some screw hunt-steeplechaser, 


To its jobs, its dust, the cantrips of its squealing muley | But the sort that wins at Aintree with at least eleven two. 
teams ; 


While the sun-glare, jumpy, aching, 











He’s a raking powerful jumper, 


Sets the thirsty levels quaking, Though the bank-flushed brook ’s a bumper, 

Till a young man might see visions and an old man might | Though the blackthorn’s dark and hairy with a ditch that’s 
dream dreams ! deep and wide, 
His no scrambled blown endeavour, 

Mine go this way, green, consoling :— Smooth as clock-work, quick and clever, 

There’s the ridge and furrow rolling | One turn faster, half an ear-cock, and he’s over in his stride! 
To the near-by home horizon, grey and misty, cold and still ; ; 

And the wet hangs on the hedges, That’s the sort; he fairly smothers 


And the clouds have mackerel edges ; ’ With his gallop all the others ; 
Miles away a gorse blurs bluely on the landscape’s only hill! | We’re alone when, hackles lifted, hounds are racing for a 
kill, 
That’s his point—I’d have you notice, And the pirate rooks are stooping _ 
Not a tucked-up cur coyote’s— At a brush that’s mired and drooping, 
Tis a big red Midland dog-fox leads across his native grass And a beaten fox is crawling up the hedge below the hill. 





} 
| ; 
| Full of pluck, and full of cunning, ' , 
And (at present) full of running, | There, they ’ve got him sure and certain ; 
| Raised on turkey-cock at Christmas and on goose at! So—who-whoop! ring down the curtain— 
| Michaelmas. ; Mules and mesas and mosquitos, mighty things have come 
| | to pass, 
| Now in dreams the usual course is | For a penniless poor devil 
That a chap may choose his horses, Has had twenty minutes’ revel 
’ ° , . . . . + . 
And I’ve always leant to longtails when there’s galloping On a thousand-guinea racehorse and five miles of English 
to do; | grass ! 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Poritics, according to the author of the admirable Broke 
of Covenden and the happy-fantastic Fortune, are more 
exciting in An Affair of State (METHUEN) than any glimpses 
that we get of them from Hansard and the platforms 
would lead us to suppose. This particular “affair” is the 
handling of a crisis due to the Workers’ League, with its 
fifteon million members, declaring a general strike, and to 
a coalition Government paralysed and broken by the in- 
dependence of a Mr. Draper, President of the Board of 
Conciliation, a risen man of the people, hated by the Right, 
and dubbed “The Haberdasher.” He is backed by the 
great industrial Noith, but is, on the whole, a rather| 
isolated and distrusted figure. Realising that the famous 
Clause Nine of the Conciliation Bill will band England | 
over in fetters to organised labour, he has the courage to cry | 
“Halt!” But I hope that if and when such a crisis arrives | 
it will find a man of the 


They and their surroundings are so well drawn that, though 
it would be easy to dismiss the book as improper (which it 
occasionally is), cynical, and dull (in places), it has subtle 
qualities that cannot be lightly overlooked. What might 
perhaps be called the lilies and longueurs of vice have 
seldom been better conveyed. Also there are some good 
theatre-scenes, and at least one new situation concerning 
a dramatic censor. But my chief quarrel is with certain 
passages in the dialogue of which | thought that the in- 
decorum did not always ring true, seeming indeed less 
indigenous to the situation than imported for commercial 
|purposes. But I may quite easily be wrong here. Any- 
how, it is a brilliant piece of work that should increase its 


|author’s reputation. 





Life held three things for Mrs. Tremayne—her husband, 
her son, and her house. Her husband died, her son died, 
and one night somebody burnt down her house. In her own 
mind she had no doubt whatever that the criminal was one 





Centre less emotional | 
and erratic than Draper, | 


with “his large and i —— ns caeahaleemniaiabli ‘ 
prominent nose and} ~ | 


lighting jaw literally | 


cleaving his way 
through wind and 


water,” bis pallors and 
perspirations, his ex- 








Blagg, a particularly 
repulsive scoundrel who 
had a fancied grievance 
jagainst her; and she 
settled down in a 
cottage near the scene 
of the tragedy to collect 
evidence against him 
which should make a 
jury as certain of his 








alted philandering, his 
compassless mysticism, 
his duels, and what 
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guilt as she herself was. 
That is the main theme 
of Mr. CHrisToPpHER 
Srone’s new story, Thc 





not; and a Right less 
fatuously reactionary, | 
undiscerning and foul-| 
mouthed than the Duke} 
of Rockingham and his 
little lot. 1 feel sure 
that it will find a| 
sounder Left than Mr. 
Snaitu, who, I dare 
think, has not expended 
much effort in testing 
the currents of modern | 
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GROWING PEAS FOR POLICE-WHISTLES aT THE WorRMWOOD SCRUPBS PEA-FARM. 


Burnt House (Martin 
Secker), and the obvi- 
ous way to have treated 
it would have been as 
a kind of Sherlock 
Holmes, a let-me-just 
run-through-the- most- 
significant - points- 
again-Watson episode. 
Mr. Stone avoids the 
obvious. It is the in- 
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labour polities. But I‘ 
gather that our author is really weaving a fancy in the neo- 
Ruritanian manner, and he makes an exciting thing of it. 
It is nice to meet an Illustrious Personage strolling over 
to the President's study for a couple of whiskies and a chat, 
and it is thrilling to hear in imagination “the tumbrils 
down Piccadilly ""—motor tumbrils, no doubt. An Affair 
of State is aneminently readable book, and a very pleasant 
note of chivalrous loyalty runs through it. 





Miss Vionet Hunt is a clever woman. The characters 
in her latest story, The Celebrity’s Daughter (STANLEY 
Pavut), are such dreary scoundrels that you would suppose 
it impossible to take the slightest interest in their fate. 
But she makes you do it. The method employed is to 
introduce amongst them a heroine who, while quite as 
unprincipled, retains some attractive qualities, the remains 
of a pious affection for her battered and discredited father, 
& caustic wit, and above all an abundant and compelling 
vitality. It is Tempe's high spirit that galvanizes the book, 
and gives it an appeal at which in retrospect you may find 
yourself astonished. For the atmosphere in which she 
moves is enough to make the boldest yawn. Miss Hunt 
has not spared us a detail of the sordid intrigues and 


fluence of the quest on 
the development of Mrs. Tremayne’s character that engages 
his attention, and he has drawn a remarkable picture of this 
lonely woman, battered by misfortune, falling gradually 
under the spell of her fixed idea of vengeance and emerging 
triumphantly from her Slough of Despond when John 
Dethick comes back into her life and gives her something 
human to live for. There is a curiously matter-of-fact air 
about the story. Neither in incident nor in character does 
Mr. Stone for one instant strain for effect. Melodrama is 
always waiting for him with outstretched arms, but he 
dodges past it with the nimbleness of a Harlequin three- 
quarter. A good example of this occurs when the faithful 
chauffeur offers his help to Mrs. Tremayne: “ And if you'll 
allow me to do what I can, m’m, I|’ll find out everything 
for you, m’m, or my name’s not Sebastian Kean.” Was 
there ever a clearer cue for the heroine to smile a sad, 
sweet smile and murmur nicely-chosen words of thanks? 
Mrs. Tremayne’s reply would never have done for the 
Brotuers Metvitte. “ But zs that your name?” she 
asked, far more interested in this point than in his fidelity. 








“Tur Trier ENtente."’ 
Buenos Aires Standard. 





wearisome immoralities of the set she has chosen to depict. 


We shall not join this. 














